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" YOUR NAPKIN IS TOO LITTLE: LET IT ALONE" 
(A Freudean Commentary) 

By Samuel A. Tannenbaum, M. D. 

The scene in which Desdemona loses the precious handkerchief 
that is to testify so fatally against her is thus given in the Folio : 

{Oth.) If she be false, Heauen mock'd it selfe: 

lie not beleeu't. 
Dea. How now, my deere Othello T (325) 

Your dinner, and the generous Islanders 

By you inuited, do attend your presence. 
Oth. I am too blame. 
Dea. Why do you speake so faintly? 

Are you not well? (330) 

Oth. I haue a paine vpon my Forehead, heere. 
Dea. Why that's with watching, 'twill away againe. 

Let me but binde it hard, within this houre 

It will be well. 
Oth. Your Napkin is too little: (336) 

Let it alone: Come, Ik go in with you. Exit. 

Dea. I am very sorry that you are not well. 
AenUl. I am glad I haue found this Napkin: 

(III, 3, 323-338) 

We have quoted these verses exactly as they stand in the Folio, our 
best text of Othello, to show the utter absence in them of any stage- 
directions, except the Exit at 1. 336. The Quarto (1622) text 
differs slightly from the above here and there, but not in the matter 
of stage-directions. 

The absence of any hint as to the stage business intended by the 
poet at 1. 335 is as "deplorable," and as grievous in consequences, 
as the corresponding omission in the much discussed interview be- 
tween Hamlet and Ophelia (Act III, sc. 2), when Polonius and 
Claudius, lawful espials, are concealed behind the arras. Here, as 
there, commentators and actors have failed to agree on the poef a 
meaning and have given us various interpretations and varying 
" business." From 1. 338 (" I am glad I have found this Nap- 
kin ") and from what follows here and elsewhere in the play, it is 
evident that the " napkin " with which Desdemona had offered to 
bind Othello's forehead had fallen or been thrown to the floor — 
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somehow. But it is a matter of vital significance, not only to the 
contrivance of appropriate " business " at this point, but also to an 
understanding of the Poet's art and philosophy, to determine the 
just how of this apparently trivial detail. It involves no less 
fundamental a question than the role that Shakespere assigns to 
" accident " in the motivation of this tragedy ; for the action of the 
drama after this scene turns very largely around the loss of the 
handkerchief. 

Emilia, who witnessed the incident, tells Iago that Desdemona 
" let it drop by negligence." Her statement, despite the fact that 
it is vague, misleading and evasive, has been accepted by some 
actors and commentators as a veracious report of what actually 
transpired. Rowe, who has been followed by a large number of 
editors, inserted after 1. 335 the stage direction " She drops her 
handkerchief." A manuscript note, " in a handwriting of the 
time," in the Duke of Devonshire's Q 15 reads, " Lets fall her Nap- 
kin." Dyce expressed a preference for the more modern stage 
direction : " He puts the handkerchief from him, and it drops." 
Collier, in his second edition, deserted the Devonshire Quarto and 
adopted the non-committal suggestion of his ms. Corrector : " The 
napkin falls to the ground." From Furness we learn that Fech- 
ter's Othello threw the handkerchief down in a rage, but that Booth 
(" with finer insight," says Furness) let Othello gently push the 
handkerchief aside and Desdemona drop it. Tommaso Salvini's 
rendering has been thus described (The Othello of Tommaso Sal- 
vini, by E. T. Mason, 1890, p. 48) : "He refuses the handkerchief 
offered by Desdemona and shows [ !] her that it is too small to go 
round his head. He returns it to her, as he says ' Let it alone,' and 
Desdemona, thinking that she has replaced the handkerchief in a 
satchel which hangs at her side, lets it drop to the floor." Pro- 
fessor Ransome's Othello (Short Studies of Shakespeare's Plots, by 
C. Ransome, 1898, p. 223) is as gentle as Salvini's for he thus 
describes the scene: " [Othello's] temples are throbbing. [Desde- 
mona] will bind them with her handkerchief. Alas ! it proves too 
short for the purpose, and Othello recovering his equanimity, they 
go out together, and the needless handkerchief drops to the floor, 
unheeded by its owner." Unfortunately Ransome fails to inform 
his pupils how the " needless handkerchief " — Shakspere and Iago 
were greatly in need of it — remained suspended in mid-air until 
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Othello and his wife went out (lovingly arm in arm?), and why 
Othello found it necessary to say, " Let it alone." 

It is somewhat remarkable, to say the least, that so few editors 
and commentators have said anything about the significance of the 
words " Let it alone " that immediately follow Othello's rejection 
of his wife's offered assistance. The general impression seems to 
be that the pronoun " it " (1. 336) refers to the handkerchief, and 
Deighton, a very reliable guide in such matters, definitely says so, 
thereby implying that but for Othello's brusque injunction (" Let 
it alone ") Desdemona would have picked it up. That such is the 
generally accepted interpretation of these words is borne out by the 
" First Folio Shakspere " editors' comment on the situation. In 
the introduction to their edition of this play, the text of which 
gives the generally accepted stage direction, Miss Porter says (p. 
xviii) : ". . . if [Othello] did not kneel as he spoke, it is implied, 
at least, by the action that he bowed his head low, clasping his 
forehead in his hand to suit his excuse, ' I have a paine vpon my 
Forehead, heere.' Desdemona, thus, can draw his bowed head upon 
her breast and seek to ' binde it hard ' with her little embroidered 
handkerchief, which, being 'too little,' naturally [!] dropped on 
the floor. Othello, stung with the ominous double meaning of his 
chance words, is suddenly irritated enough to command 'Let it 
alone'." And, in their "literary illustrations" (p. 215) these 
editors say, " Shakespeare . . . makes Othello himself drop the 
handkerchief which Desdemona only parted with to bind his ach- 
ing forehead. When with his abrupt movement it falls, she must 
have been about to stoop for it, since he says ' Let it alone '." Mr. 
Morrison, whose scholarly and poetical performance of Othello was 
a revelation and a delight, seems to have found this short sentence 
sufficiently troublesome to warrant its omission from his acting 
version. 

The manner of Othello's and Desdemona's exit after this inci- 
dent is a matter which concerns the actor more than the commen- 
tator; but inasmuch as it depends upon our interpretation of the 
characters and of the incident, and even involves the poet's art and 
intention, it must have our consideration for a little while. To 
our regret, we find that only very few actors have left any detailed 
record of their performance of this great role and especially of this 
apparently trivial, but in reality very important, incident. Booth 
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thus instructs "ye Novice, H. H. F(urness)": "Pass her, while 
on her knees, with forced indifference, but turn lovingly, and hold- 
ing your arms for her to enter them, say, ' Come, I'll go in with 
thee.' Then with a long soulful look into her eyes, fold her ten- 
derly to your heart and go slowly off." Salvini's " Othello makes a 
slight action of reassurance to Desdemona, upon her expression of 
anxiety about him. After Desdemona's exit, Othello stands for a 
moment in the doorway looking after her. He then sighs heavily, 
and follows her at a slow pace, with downcast looks, his head bowed 
upon his breast." Helen Faucit, describing Macready's perform- 
ance in this scene, says that his Othello, reassured by Desdemona's 
" frank innocent demeanor and fond words, . . . took her face in 
both his hands, looked long into her eyes, and then the old look 
came into his, and it spoke as plainly as possible, ' My life upon 
her faith '." Fechter evidently left the stage in a rage. — We see 
here three wholly different conceptions: in the one (Fechter), 
Othello is represented as wholly the dupe of Iago's villainy, his 
jealousy in full blast; in the other (Booth, Macready), he has dis- 
carded Iago's insinuations and been restored to full faith in his 
wife's innocence; in the third (Salvini), he is tormented with 
doubts — not jealous, nor secure — although he had said, " I'll not 
believe it." Behind these differences of interpretation is, of course, 
the question of the propriety and naturalness of the poet's portrayal 
of the evolution of the jealous passion in a man of Othello's tem- 
perament and character. 

To the psychologist, especially to one imbued with the Freudean 
concepts, the extremely important incident of the loss of Desde- 
mona's handkerchief presents some very interesting problems for 
solution. If it be true that Desdemona 

" bo loves the token — 
For [Othello] conjured her she should ever keep it — 
That she reserves it evermore about her 
To kiss and talk to " 

how comes it that she forgets what has befallen it? that it neveT 
crosses her mind that that was the " napkin " which her husband 
threw from him so impatiently or which she let fall as she was 
about to " bind it hard " about his forehead ? If Othello deliber- 
ately shows Desdemona that her napkin is too small to go around 
his head and Teturns it to her, as Salvini does, how is it possible 
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for him not to notice — and subsequently remember — that it was 
his " first remembrance " to her, the hallowed relic he had bid her 
" make a darling like her precious eye " ? If Desdemona stooped 
to pick up the handkerchief " spotted with strawberries " could she 
have failed to notice it? Besides, is it probable that the gentle 
Desdemona, shocked by her husband's display of temper, would 
have given the handkerchief a thought, let alone stoop to pick it 
up ? or, that if she did so, her husband — though he lacked " those 
soft parts of conversation that chamberers have " — would not have 
stooped to pick it up and give it to her? or, that if she stooped to 
pick it up and he estopped her from doing so, that neither he nor 
she would remember the circumstance ? — Every psychologist knows, 
even the " text-book psychologist," that the less Othello's and Desde- 
mona's attention is directed to the precious heirloom, the less im- 
probable it is for them to forget all about it. And if the time 
did not give proof to the contrary, one would think that no lover 
of Shakspere could suppose the poet capable of perpetrating any- 
thing so crude, inartistic and artificial as ordering Desdemona to 
" let it alone " and then have her forget all about it for no other 
reason than the exigencies of the plot. 

That the matter has a direct bearing not merely on the question 
of Shakspere's art, but on the meaning of this painful tragedy as 
well, will be evident from what follows. The majority of the 
critics, almost all, find in the incident only another instance of 
the tragic role played by " accident " in the lives of these ill-starred 
mortals. Professor Bradley, for example, says : " In Othello, after 
the temptation has begun, [the influence of accident] is incessant 
and terrible. The skill of Iago was extraordinary, but so was his 
good fortune. . . . Desdemona drops her handkerchief at the 
moment most favorable to him. And neither she nor Othello 
observes what handkerchief it is. Else she would have remembered 
how she came to lose it, and would have told Othello. All this 
confounds us with a feeling that there is no escape from fate, 
and even with a feeling that fate has taken sides with vil- 
lainy." (Shakespearean Tragedy, pp. 181-182.) If so fine a 
Shaksperean scholar as Bradley thus emphasizes the significance 
of accident in the play, it will excite no surprise to find the late 
Mr. Stopford Brooke (Ten More Plays of Shakespeare, p. 171) 
teaching that in Othello " Chance or Unreason, blind and deaf, is 
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at the centre of human life," and that Shakspere must have " be- 
lieved that a reasonless chance prevailed in the world" (p. 175). 
Swinburne, after quoting from Cinthio the account of how Iago 
cunningly reft the handkerchief from Desdemona's " girdlestead " 
while she was caressing his young daughter, comments thus : " No 
reader of this terribly beautiful passage can fail to ask himself why 
Shakespeare forbore to make use of it. The substituted incident is 
as much less probable as it is less tragic. The wife offers to bind 
the husband's aching forehead with this especially hallowed hand- 
kerchief : ' he puts it from him and it drops,' unnoticed by either, 
for Emilia to pick up and reflect, 'I am glad I have found this 
napkin.' What can be the explanation of what a dunce who knows 
better than Shakespeare might call an oversight? There is but 
one : but it is all-sufficient. In Shakespeare's world as in nature's 
it is impossible that monsters should propagate." (Harper's 
Monthly Magazine, Oct., 1904, p. 660.) Had this criticism, so 
forgetful of scientific truth and of the whelp Caliban and his dam 
Sycorax, emanated from some obscure German scholar, our Shak- 
spereans would have exclaimed : " Who but a German theorist could 
have been guilty of such piffle ! " — That Swinburne would have pre- 
ferred Cinthio's melodramatic version as more ' probable ' and more 
' tragic ' than Shakspere's can be due only to his unwillingness to 
make the tragedy depend upon chance. A German critic, Gen- 
sichen, quoted by Furness, moralizes thus on the scene : " Had 
Othello retained a trace of the gallantry of a lover, he would have 
picked up the handkerchief which Desdemona let fall. ... It was 
through this neglect of a courteous act that Othello himself pro- 
vided Iago with the weightiest proof of his wife's infidelity." 

A satisfactory explanation of Desdemona's forgetfulness as to 
how she lost the magic handkerchief her husband had given her 
must not only remove the difficulties and contradictions we have 
specified, and answer the questions we have raised, but it must also 
eliminate or minimize the significance of chance in the drama. 
For though accident undoubtedly plays an important role in the 
fates of men and is therefore entitled to a place in the drama, in 
tragedy as well as in comedy, yet, because of our modern scepticism 
as regards the intervention of supernatural agencies ("fate") in 
the affairs of mortals, the effectiveness and the moral value of 
tragedy are immeasurably lessened if the fate of the protagonists 
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is not the direct outcome of their characters. We are too tho- 
roughly imbued with the principle of free choice to be satisfied 
with tragedy resulting from a chaos of mishaps. Knowing that 
truth is often stranger than fiction and that accidents will happen, 
we are willing to believe that a messenger is delayed in the delivery 
of an important letter, or that a pirate attacks a ship on which the 
hero is being conveyed to his foreordained doom ; but the thoughts 
and the actions of the protagonists themselves must not be lawless 
or " accidental." This instinctive attitude of ours is evidently 
only the unconscious realization of the truth formulated by Pro- 
fessor Freud — that in the domain of psychic -phenomena nothing 
occurs by accident, that all psychic manifestations are definitely 
determined. It follows from this " law of psychic determinism " 
that even such a phenomenon as the forgetting of an important 
impression, t. e., the forgetting of something one has long known 
or of something that has great emotional significance, is always 
due to the working in the mind of an important " complex " or 
group of emotional ideas. Such a forgetting is brought about by 
a " repression " — an automatic and highly purposive and useful 
function of the mind whose object it is to preserve the individual 
from the recollection of a painful idea or experience. That Shaks- 
pere intuitively understood this and kindred phenomena I have 
shown in two short papers, one on a " lapsus memoriae " in Corio- 
lanus (I. 9, 79-92), and one on " slips of the tongue in Shakspere " 
(The Dial, Aug. 15, 1916 ; Dec. 23, 1915; Feb. 17, 1916), and else- 
where. In the absence of positive evidence to the contrary, we are 
therefore warranted in assuming that Desdemona's forgetting of 
the manner of the loss of her handkerchief was due to repression. 
Othello, as we interpret the scene, did not see what handkerchief 
it was with which she had offered to bind his head, and therefore 
was not guilty (as charged by some critics) of forgetfulness or 
" carelessness." The idea that he rejected her offered kindness 
because the napkin was too little is preposterous; that handker- 
chief, or any other that was hers, would have been too small though 
it had been large enough to encompass all the cuckoldy heads in 
Christendom. With Desdemona the matter is different: to her 
that mummy-dyed handkerchief was the emblem of her husband's 
love. And we cannot but admire the artistry that makes her lose 
the precious relic at the moment when it dawns upon her, even if 
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only unconsciously, that she has lost the love of the Moor to whose 
honors and valiant parts she had, in spite of nature, consecrated 
her soul and her fortunes. Commenting on Othello's rejection of 
the handkerchief, Lady Martin well says : " The anger and abrupt- 
ness shown in this reply to her offer to relieve his pain must have 
come indeed as a shock to Desdemona, contrasting strangely as it 
did with the tone of their last parting so short a time before. . . . 
No wonder, finding things so changed, and with no apparent cause, 
that she forgets the handkerchief." (On Some of Shakespeare's 
Female Characters, 1885, p. 84.) That was his first exhibition of 
ill-temper to her, his first Tude action, and — " child to chiding " 
that she was — it stunned and stupefied her so that she could not 
think of saying anything else than " I am sorry that you are 
not well " as she followed him out. In blotting the recollection 
of this painful incident out of her mind, she blots out all memory 
of the handkerchief's loss. The fewer the details that she recalls, 
the less likely is she to be reminded of the incident as a whole. 
This is repression, not accident or carelessness. To facilitate this 
repression, and to heighten the probability of its occurrence, the 
scene must be so managed and the words so interpreted that the 
attention of the dramatis personae is not centered too long on the 
handkerchief. The scene therefore should be managed somewhat 
as follows : 

After Iago's exit, Othello, mindless of his promise to Desde- 
mona to come to her " straight," is lost in painful brooding ; for the 
jealous poison, so skilfully administered, has penetrated deep into 
his soul. Just after he has concluded that the forked plague is as 
unshunnable as death and that " she's gone," Desdemona enters, 
and at the sight of her his love blazes up again and he seeks to re- 
assure himself. Desdemona, not suspecting what is beating in his 
brain, and surprised at his unsoldierly neglect of his invited guests, 
gently chides him for letting his " dinner and the generous (t. e., 
nobly born) islanders " wait on him. So absorbed is he in his mel- 
ancholy thoughts that he faintly and absent-mindedly murmurs an 
apologetic " I am to blame." She realizes that something is not 
right with her lord, and with true wifely solicitude she inquires, 
" Why do you speak so faintly ? " He does not answer ; what can 
he say ? " Are you not well ? " she says, anxiously. He must answer 
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and, the cuckold's horns (his last thought before her entrance) 
still vivid in his mind,he says — equivocally — "Ihavea pain upon( !) 
my forehead — here," putting his hand on the spot where the im- 
aginary horns grew. Of course, she knows why he has a head- 
ache: he has not slept enough; let her but bind his fore- 
head hard with her napkin and " within this hour it will be well." 
Forgetting all about the waiting islanders, she attempts to bind the 
handkerchief about his head ; but his own reference to the horns has 
brought to the forefront of consciousness all that Iago has been tell- 
ing him and fills him with hate and abhorrence. With an impa- 
tient gesture he brushes the handkerchief aside : " Your napkin is 
too little." Because of the unexpectedness of the movement, the 
handkerchief drops from her hands. Amazed and bewildered, she 
stands rooted to the spot, not knowing what to think. Refusing to 
believe that her husband has rejected her, she almost instinctively 
puts out her hand to press it against his aching forehead. Her per- 
sistence angers him, and he snaps out the words, " Let it alone," 
t. e., do not touch me. There is no mistaking his meaning now, and 
she recoils with tears in her eyes. He puts an end to the embar- 
rassing situation, as he walks away from her, by saying, " Come, 
I'll go in with you." It would not look well for him to enter the 
banqueting room alone. 

Thus interpreted, this scene is not only entirely natural and hu- 
man, thoroughly consistent with the characters and the progress of 
the plot, but it is also purged of the element of "accident," and makes 
the heroine's forgetfulness comprehensible. It accounts for Othel- 
lo's re-entry, after the banquet, in a paroxysm of grief and de- 
spondency. Hitherto commentators have been compelled to assume 
that his reconciliation with Desdemona had been blasted either by 
the presence of Cassio at the banquet or by the guests' flattering 
attentions to his wife. And, finally, thus interpreted, the scene 
furnishes a natural transition from the scene (III, 3, 55-85) in 
which Othello ungraciously and with much forcing of his dispo- 
sition grants Desdemona's request, and the scene (III. 4, 81-94) 
in which he orders her out of his presence. 
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